Imperial art was dual in nature: func- 
tional and individualistic, both Hel- 
lenic and romantically “Italian”; 

individual senators—but never the 
Senate—shared Imperial governing 
(Even when free the Senate had had 
neither talent nor tradition for ex- 
ternal administration.); 

large landowning was the result, not 
the source, of great wealth, which was 
amassed only through industry or com- 
merce; 

emperors of low moral status, such as 
Commodus and the Severans, were 
more sympathetic and helpful to the hu- 
miliores than men like Marcus Au- 
relius, who avoided conflict with his 
intellectual and cultural peers; 

the material prosperity of the era was 
in sharp contrast to its spiritual un- 
certainty. And Petit cites Bomer’s 
studies, which refute the argument that 
the spread of eastern religions was due 
mainly to slaves and freedmen born in 
Asia. 

The author also discusses, although 
in less detail than the introduction sug- 
gests, Marxist historiographers, nota- 
bly the Soviet E. M. Schtaerman, who 
focuses on the slave structure which al- 
legedly dominated and destroyed the 
Empire. The difficulties with this thesis 
are enumerated. 

The book is divided into rough thirds: 
“Present Knowledge,” “The Problems,” 
and “Instruments of Research,” this 
last being an unusally full and well- 
organized bibliography. Professor Petit 
has been well served by James Willis, 
whose translation from the French is al- 
ways fluid and often neat, e.g., “Caligu- 
la, who is a veritable Gordian knot of 
genetics” (p. 153) or “Augustus... 
prudently preferred to leave things 
undefined; hence the unsuccessful ef- 
forts made by modern writers to be 
clearer than he was” (p. 144). Isaw two 
misprints: “to” for “do” (p. 203) and “is” 
for “if” (p. 128). 

Pax Romana is a comprehensive, in- 
forming, balanced survey. The author 
is especially interested in identifying 
areas in need of new and greater in- 
vestigation. He has the felicitous facili- 
ty for making these tasks seem at oncea 
professional obligation and a personal 
challenge. 

— Peter Amram 
Lincoln School, Providence, 


Lucan: An Introduction. By Frederick 
M. Ahl. (“Cornell Studies in Clas- 
sical Philology,” 39.) Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1976. Pp. 
381. $19.50. 

Professor Ahl’s book constitutes a 
major contribution to the study of 
Lucan and his surviving epic. He has 
proposed to examine the meaning of 
Lucan’s poem and to describe its au- 
thor’s ideas and purpose. So much of 
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this subject and its numerous aspects is 
freighted with controversy that any- 
one undertaking such an investigation 
must copiously support his study and 
duly acknowledge opposing views. 
This, of course, Professor Ahl has done. 
He has written from the standpoint that 
Lucan was a committed foe of Caesar- 
ism and that he designed his poem to 
move in a contrary direction to that of 
the Aeneid, analyzing the disinte- 
gration and collapse, not the de- 
veloping promise and potential, of 
Rome's ideals. The reader discovers the 
thesis amply supported and the argu- 
ments skillfully marshaled and per- 
suasively presented. 

In his endeavor to give an objective 
presentation of Lucan’s perspective 
Professor Ahl has in a very lucid and 
precise account concentrated on the 
man himself, his relationship with Ne- 
ro, and the political milieu in which he 
wrote. Thus the introductory chapter 
explains the historical setting against 
ghich a writer in Lucan’s position can 
be most sensitively approached by 
modern readers. The constitutional 
problems connected with the status of 
the Julio-Claudians and their ramifi- 
cations for authors of the first century 
A.D. are set forth in significant and con- 
cise detail. And an explanation of 
writers’ devices and maneuvers for sur- 
vival under an autocrat equips one fora 
close and minute examination of what 
Lucan wrote. (The salient points about 
Lucan’s literary activities are pre- 
sented in an appendix.) 

The author points out how Lucan, a 
richly talented and prolific writer, erk 
deavore5 vo lubstitute-U place of the 
Augustan perspective, adroitly set 
forth in Vergil’s Aeneid, his own view 
of the civil wars and their conse- 
quences for the Neronian age. Looking 
at Vergil’s circumspect construction of 
the past with an admiration tinged by 
disillusion and dismay arising from his 
own understanding of history, Lucan 
resolved to reinvigorate epic so as to 
satisfy current needs by steering this 
oldest branch of poetry toward ex- 
citing and promising new directions. By 
treating what Vergil had deliberately 
passed over and reappraising the 
grimmer aspects as well as the all too 
real results of the civil wars he sought 
to cancel the effects of the Aeneid and 
replace the older epic with a more accu- 
rate and thus influential poem. Pro- 
fessor Ahl’s numerous references to the 
Aeneid and his incisive observations on 
Vergilian episodes and characteriza- 
tions lend the discussion a most useful 
perspective for an understanding of 
what Lucan accomplished and simul- 
taneously a fruitful appreciation of the 
effects of contemporary history upon 
both Vergil’s and Lucan’s writings. The 
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interpretations of episodes and 
personalities in Lucan stress their 
dependence upon Vergilian scenes and 
models. This handling of comparisons 
and contrasts elucidates the political 
backgrounds and prejudices of both 
poets. 

The examinations of Lucan’s ex- 
haustive development of themes and 
carefully portrayed characters as well 
as the study of the divine element and 
the speculations about the length of the 
poem cannot be covered in this brief re- 
view. It must suffice to conclude that 
this volume fulfills a very real need in 
Lucanian studies. 

— George E. Nix 


College of Saint Teresa 


Petronii Arbitri Cena Trimalchionis. 
Edited by Martin S. Smith. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1976 
(1975). Pp. xxxvi plus 233. $12.50. 
This new edition of the Cena Trimal- 

chionis, from the Satyricon of Petroni- 
us, is most welcome. An up-to-date, de- 
tailed English commentary has long 
been a desideratum. Smith states that 
his work is “meant primarily for under- 
graduates” (p. v). We should under- 
stand “English” undergraduates, for the 
commentary is on an advanced level, 
and all lovers of Petronius will find 
much to be grateful for in it. 

The text and apparatus are based on 
the two editions of Konrad Muller, but 
Smith does not hesitate to introduce 
modifications. His departures are fully 
discussed in the commentary. 

The commentary itself is modern in 
approach and as varied in scope as the 
text it seeks to elucidate. It includes 
exegesis of difficult passages (cften 
with useful parallels), comments on the 
frequently unusual vocabulary, dis- 
cussion of literary parallels about 
which Smith is sceptical, and valuable 
literary criticism. I should note that 
Smith often deals with the work of 
other scholars, and he does so in an 
informative and fair-minded way. 

The edition opens with a fine intro- 
duction, which in concise fashion treats 
the Petronian question (date and au- 
thorship, title, original length, and 
genre) and comments briefly on certain 
literary matters and on the textual tra- 
dition. Following are testimonia from 
Tacitus and other writers and a short, 
well-selected bibliography. There are 
two appendices. In the one Smith dis- 
cusses the connections of the author of 
the Satryicon with the Tacitean Pe- 
tronius, with Lucan, and with Seneca. 
The other deals with the language of the 
freedmen in the Cena. 

My one regret is that the editor did 
not comment on the whole Satyricon. 

— Jeffrey H. Kaimowitz 
The New York Public Library 
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